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and 13 classes for unemployed juveniles, with a total
attendance of 18,887. In his JLeport on Junior Instruction
Centres and their Future1 Mr. Valentine Bell says that their
object was "to guide young persons in the ways of spend-
ing their leisure time in order that their personalities may
be developed or saved from the destruction of individuality
wrought bymodern methods of mechanisation. , ,, It is the
use of leisure time that is of such importance to the youth of
today, for in the future this may be increased owing to the
shortening of routine working hours, and the increase of
part-time work." But the junior instruction centre was a
palliative, and not a solution, for the problem of juvenile
unemployment. Itwas difficult to organise coherent courses
in them, for the membership was always fluctuating; and
there also was no real incentive for boys and girls to attend
an educational institution, so long as the work was regarded
as a kind of penalty for being unemployed. A more satis-
factory method of tackling the problem would have been the
raising of the school-leaving age and the institution of day
continuative education for all young persons, whether they
happened to be employed or not.

Juvenile unemployment is one problem and another is
juvenile delinquency. How far law-breaking by children is
criminal, and how far due to bad home conditions or merely
a manifestation of a spirit of adventure or mischief, may
perhaps be debated. But it is obvious that treatment should
be preventive and educational rather than penal. The prac-
tice of sending children under fourteen to prison was not
abolished until the passing of the Children Act in 1908,
This also set up special juvenile courts for dealing witt
offenders aged from seven to sixteen. The Children anc
Young Persons Act of 1933 raised the ages to eight anc
seventeen. Young offenders, awaiting the hearing of thei
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